THE SECRET AT BARTRAM'S HOLME. 
by JANE G. AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER I. 


“If Walton only would be more punctual,” remarked aunt Matilda, with a 
sigh, as the dinner-bell rang for the second time with all the vehemence 
of an injured cook’s indignation vibrating through its tones; and, traveling 
once more from her sewing-chair to the front window, aunt Matilda 
looked earnestly down the street and saw Walton coming. Her face 
cleared in a moment, and ejaculating, 


“Dear, handsome fellow!” she stood watching, with all a woman’s fond 
admiration, the stalwart young Saxon who came striding down the street, 
carrying his blonde head with such stately pride, and yet glancing so 
good-humoredly to right and left out of the bright, blue eyes, equally 
capable of expressing warmest love or keenest anger. Seeing his aunt at 
the window, Walton smiled, showing the magnificent teeth which 
belonged to his splendid physique, touched his hat, and came bounding 
up the steps. 


“Ten minutes to wash my hands, aunt Matty, and | will join you at the 
table,” cried he, opening the door a moment late; and Miss Matilda went 
meekly down stairs, deprecating Katy’s silent wrath with the 
announcement that “Mr. Percival would be ready in one moment, ” and 
she might put dinner upon the table. 


For in this modest little home one Katy performed all the service, and the 
dinner of two courses was principally put upon the table at once. 

Miss Percival’s “one minute” had barely added itself to her nephew's ten, 
when that young gentleman appeared, fresh and ruddy from his hurried 
ablutions, and with an air of preoccupation at once apparent to the 
anxious eyes of the woman, who loved him as she had never loved any 
other human being. 


“What has happened, Walton?” asked she, the moment they were alone. 


“ Dear aunt! Let me eat my dinner, please, before you begin to unreel the 
long yarn, | have to spin,” pleaded Walton, with the first mouthful of 
mutton upon his fork. Miss Matilda smiled. 


“Then there is a yarn? Well, having justified my own suspicions, or rather 
penetration, | will be patient.” 


“And | will be, rapid,”"conceded Walton, already through the first slice of 
mutton. His aunt held up a warning hand, her knife in it. 


“Don’t you do it, Walton! Dyspepsia, my dear boy, dyspepsia! | had rather 
wait a week.” 


“Don’t mention it, aunt! By the end of the second day | should no longer 
have an aunt— and what should | do then?” 


“Get a wife, Walton, as you will some day, at any rate.” 
“No! No wife for me, aunty; | like you better.” 


“Nonsense, child!” But Miss Matilda looked pleased, for all that, and 
considerately began a long account of some domestic event which 
occupied the whole remaining dinner-hour. 


“Now, then, aunty—Katy, take coffee up into the library in half an hour,” 
said Mr. Walton Percival, rising, and opening the door for his aunt, who 
timidly glanced at Katy, Knowing that she much preferred serving coffee 
upon the dinner-table, and “having done with it,” as she said. But Walton 
Percival was one of the men who take their own way in their own houses, 
as a matter of course, and do it so good-naturedly, that the most savage 
of Katya will generally concede it without a growl. 


“And now, aunt Mat,” said Mr. Percival, making himself comfortable in his 
own favorite chair, “here it is—my aunt Bertram is dead.” 


“Really! Well, | never saw her, or heard very much about her, except that 
she was your mother’s eldest sister, and was very rich. Has she left you 
all her money?” 


“That is precisely the tale which | am about to unfold,” remarked Mr. 
Percival, lighting the mild cheroot which his aunt always sanctioned after 
dinner. 


“Blodgett was her man of business,” resumed he, in the abrupt and 
fragmentary style inseparable from smoking. “Or rather his father was, 
and young Blodgett inherited the position, but never saw the client. He’s 
executor of the will, however—one of them, and her doctor was the other; 
but he, it seems, died before her. Blodgett came up to me this morning, 
and we went down to the Probate Office, and proved the old lady’s will. 
All the money was left to me straight enough, but there was a letter 
accompanying it, addressed to me personally, which complicates 
matters. Blodgett gave me the letter, and after reading | showed it to him. 
He thinks as | do, that it is a confoundedly queer affair.” 


“Walton!” 


“Oh! Did | say confounded? Well, | didn’t mean to, and I'll be a good boy, 
and never do so anymore. Where was |? Oh, yes! at the letter of 
instructions. I'll show it to you, and yon shall judge for yourself.” 


And holding the cheroot, now nearly burned up, between his teeth, 
wrinkling his forehead, elevating his eyebrows, and puffing in the 
spasmodic and painful manner incident to the smoking of a short stump 
of segar, while both hands are engaged in another occupation, Mr. 
Percival fumbled in his breast-pocket, found, and opened his note-case, 
and extracted a letter, while his aunt severely remarked, 


“What the pleasure of strangling yourself, and burning your lips, and 
putting out your eyes with that nasty smoke, can be, I, for one, cannot 
imagine. Why don’t you take the thing out of your mouth, and lay it down 
while-” 


“There, aunty, there’s the letter. Read it aloud, if you please.” 
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And Walton, tossing the letter upon the table, leaned far back in his chair, 
with an air of exhaustion, and quietly lighted another cheroot from the 
stump of the old one. Aunt Matilda put up her double eye-glass, and 
opened the letter. 


“To my nephew, Walton Percival, these,” began she, and, with a little 
flush, interrupted herself to say, “ It. seems very strange to see 
somebody else calling you her nephew—don'’t it, Walty?” 


“Don't be jealous, you darling,” mumbled Mr. Percival, struggling with the 
new and reluctant segar; and aunt Matilda, smiling, continued. 


“| have never seen you, Walton Percival, oad your mother was so much 
younger than myself, that she hardly seemed my sister; but so far as | 
know, you are the only male relation whom | possess; and I, therefore, 
choose you as my heir, but upon conditions. 


“| wish that, immediately upon my decease, you should go down to my 
old house of Bartram’s Holme, and should make it your constant 
residence for the next three months; and | wish that you should invite 
your cousin Rosamond, the daughter of your mother’s nephew, John 
Thorpe, to become your guest, with her adopted sister, Delia Thorne, and 
whatever matron you and she may find agreeable for the same length of 
time. Your aunt, Miss Matilda Percival, will be as suitable as any person | 
can suggest, and, | suppose, as agreeable to you. My old servant and 
housekeeper, who will remain in the house, is not to be disturbed in her 
privileges, or her apartment, and will superintend the domestic 
arrangements. 


“And, in the event of Miss Thorne’s accepting this invitation, | bequeath 
to her, through you, the contents of the mahogany wardrobe, in the north- 
west chamber of Bartram’s Holme, and my thanks; and, if she refuses, | 
leave her as a legacy the assurance that she has bitterly disappointed 
and injured a woman who never injured her, and whose life has been one 
long sorrow. Anna Bartram.” 


Thus abruptly ended this singular letter; and aunt Matilda, dropping it 
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upon her knee, looked up at her nephew with startled eyes. 


“Rosamond Thorne!” exclaimed she. “ Why it was her grandmother 
who-” 


“Who what, aunt Mat?” 


“Why, she was the mother of Rosamond Thorne’s father,” replied aunt 
Matilda, in much confusion. 


“Very singular conduct on her part. Did she do anything else as 
remarkable as that?” gravely inquired her nephew. 


“Nonsense, Walton! Mrs. Thorne the elder, Rosamond’s grandmother, 
was sister to your mother and Mrs. Bartram.” 


“Yes—what next?” 


“Well, it is rather a painful subject, Walton, but | suppose you ought to 
know it; the fact is, that Mrs. Thorne was—not quite correct, you 
understand.” 


Mr. Percival nodded, and through his half- closed lids watched his 
maiden aunt's crimsoning face with amused scrutiny. 


“She was considerably younger than Mrs. Bartram; and when she was 
left a widow, with one little boy, she came to live at Bartram’s Holme, and 
for awhile everything wont very well; but after that- Well, in short, Walton, 
she and Mr. Bartram went away together very suddenly.” 


“Eloped?” inquired Walton, raising his eyebrows. 


“Yes. It was a very dreadful affair, and every one was glad to hush it up 
as soon as possible. Mrs. Bartram sent the little boy to his father’s family, 
and shut herself up in her old house, with only one servant—and so she 
lived ever since. Some people say she went mad—and certainly she was 
very peculiar. Your father never permitted your mother to hold any 
intercourse either with her or the 


Thornes, although John Thorne grew up a nice boy, married well, and left 
a very pretty i daughter, your cousin Rosamond. To be sure, there was a 
little talk about that adopted child of his—but people are so censorious.” 


“Mr. John Thorne, my cousin, had two children, then,” remarked Walton 
Percival, making a note in his memorandum-book, “Rosamond, his 
acknowledged daughter, and—what is the name of the unacknowledged 
one, aunt Matilda?” 


“Why, Walton Percival! | never said, and I’m sure | never thought... Well, 
the girl's name is Delia; and people did think it rather queer when he took 
her home soon after his 'wife’s death, and brought her up in his own 
house; but I’m sure | Know nothing about it, and don’t want to.” 


“Rosamond, acknowledged daughter and heiress, and Delia, 
unacknowledged and dependent daughter,” muttered Mr. Percival, 
reading his notes. “Well, aunty, what next?” 


“Why, | believe that is all. Of course, John Thorne is as much Mrs. 
Bartram’s nephew as you are; but ho is dead, and if he was not, Mrs. 
Bartram would hardly like to leave her property, or any portion of it, to the 
son of a person who had sp wronged her, even though it was her own 
sister.” 


“ Being a woman, she probably would not,” coolly replied Mr. Percival. 
“What became of Mr. Bartram, and my incorrect aunt, Mrs. Thorne?” 


“It never was known. From the night of their elopement nothing was, ever 
heard of them—that is, by the public. If your aunt Bartram ever heard 
anything, she kept it to herself.” 


“Poor woman! She and her skeleton must have had a jolly life of it down 
at Bartram’s Holme. Did ever you see the place, aunt Mat?” 


“No. Of course | knew nothing about it until my brother married your 
mother, and as | say, he never allowed any communication between her 
and her family,” said Miss Matilda, rather coldly; and her nephew smiled 
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to himself, having long ago discovered that in Miss Percival’s opinion his 
mother had been the merest appendage and adjunct of the brother whom 
she adored. 


“Well then,” said he, “| suppose the next thing to be done is to look up my 
cousin Rosamond, give her this invitation, and if she accepts, for all of us 
to go down to Bartram’s Holme, and spend our three months as 
pleasantly as may be. It is fortunate that my aunt died in the spring 
instead of the autumn.” 


“Rosamond Thorne and Delia—I believe Mr. Thorne gave her his name 
legally at lust— board in the family of Mr. Stephen Westerfeldt, Miss 
Thorne’s guardian, although she is now of age. | will call there with you, if 
you like, as | am slightly acquainted with Mrs. Westerfeldt.” 


“If you would only call there without me, aunt Mat,” said Percival, with a 
weary grimace. “It is such an awful bore to face a whole family of new 
people. | don’t mind the young lady herself, of course; ‘but the 
Westerfeldts’ represents an unknown and appalling quantity. Go by 
yourself, that’s a precious darling.” 


“Very well; but you will have to see Mr. Westerfeldt at his office, and 
show him the letter, and tell the story, you know.” 


“ That | can do. One man does not terrify me particularly, but a family— 
when will you go?” 


“Tomorrow, before dinner. Perhaps, | will bring Rosamond home with 
me.” 


“And the other—we must not be rude to my cousin’s adopted daughter, 
aunt Mat; and it would be neither delicate nor just to insist upon parading 
our knowledge of the scandal, if any, that is attached to her origin.” 


“Of course not. | will write Miss Delia Thorne also,” replied aunt Matilda, 
with an air of grim concession.. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The next evening Mr. Percival arrived at home full fifteen minutes earlier 
than his usual time, and was rewarded upon his descent to the drawing- 
room by the sight of two pretty girls seated upon the epfa, to whom his 
aunt Matilda was talking with more fluency and ease than she often 
exhibited toward strangers. 


“Ah, Walton! have you got home so early!” exclaimed she, gayly. “My 
nephew, Mr. Percival; Miss Thorne, and Miss Delia Thorne,” she 
continued. 


Both young ladies bowed, both young ladies smiled, and murmured the 
indefinite phrase with which persons generally acknowledge an 
introduction; and Mr. Percival performing the same ceremony, wondered 
how he was to find out which young lady was Miss Thorne, and which 
Miss Delia; and while the lively but commonplace chat, which his 
entrance had interrupted, went on, he occupied himself in examining the 
faces of the two girls, and trying to decide which he should prefer to 
claim as his cousin, and which to consider as Mr. Thorne’s adopted 
daughter. 


Both were pretty, but in the most diverse styles, for one was slight and 
small, with a pure white skin, like the leaf of a calla lily, red only in the 
sensitive lips, which continually displayed her beautifully small teeth, with 
light gray eyes, deeply shadowed by dark locks and brows, and with a 
wonderful profusion of reddish, golden hair, wound round and round ina 
massive coil at the back of the head, but breaking into a thousand tiny 
spirals about the forehead, low, and wide, and smooth as that of Venus. 


“A piquant little darling—I hope she is Rosamond,” mused Mr. Percival, 
turning almost reluctantly toward her companion, a tall, slender girl, with 
the lithe and virginal form of a young Diana, with a haughty head, a dark, 
glowing face, full of color, and fire centering in the great, passionate 
eyes, dark as a pansy's nether petal, slumbrous and vivid as the flames 
half hidden, half revealed, in the deep crater of a volcano. As if in 
contempt of the fashion which ordained that the hair should be carried 
away from the face and massed at the top of the head, this proud 
brunette had arranged hers in drooping folds and braids, defining the 
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tempting oval of the cheek, and making a dusky background, into which 
the rich colors of the face blended with an effect truly artistic. Below the 
lowest line of shadowy hair appeared the tip of a little ear, and the gleam 
of a great garnet, whose deep heart seemed to catch and hold the sun’s 
own light and fire. 


“A splendid creature!” thought he. “If she is Rosamond, | wonder if my 
aunt Bartram schemed for us to marry.” 


“Don’t you hope so, Mr. Percival?” suddenly inquired the object of his 
reverie, turning her bewildering eyes full upon his. 


“Indeed, | do,” replied he, answering his own thought, and caring very 
little what the question might have been. But Miss Matilda, coloring 
scarlet with surprise and horror, soon recalled him to his senses. 


“Why, Walton Percival, do you know what you are saying? Miss Thorne 
asked if you did not hope she and her sister would tire of the seclusion of 
Bartram’s Holme, and return to town before the three months are over.” 


A general laugh followed the explanation, and shielded Walton's 
embarrassment; but one idea joyfully shaped itself in the young man’s 
mind, and remained there. 


“She is Miss Thorne, then. | am very glad.” 


The dinner-bell cut short the somewhat confused explanation to which 
nobody listened; and Percival gladly hastened to offer his arm to the 
object of his apology, and continue it in a lower voice. Miss Matilda and 
the companion followed—and the dinner passed as gayly and pleasantly 
as possible. Later in the evening, Percival made the charming discovery 
that his cousin could sing, and that she liked his favorite music, and that 
she knew much more of it than he did, and that her voice harmonized 
perfectly with his own; and, altogether, it is no matter for surprise that, in 
arranging a music-book upon the rack before her, our hero took occasion 
to whisper, 


“lam so glad, so very glad, that you are my cousin, Rosamond—may | 
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call you Rosamond?” 


Miss Thorne finished the prelude she was playing, Bang the first verse of 
her song, and then, her fingers still busy with the keys, flashed up a look 
half defiant, half imploring, 


“lam not Rosamond,” said she. “] thought you knew—and now you will 
not care anything about me.” 


The trifling fingers quickened their motion upon the keys, and broke into 
a wild fantasia. It finished, and Miss Delia Thorne rose from the piano, 
and returned to the sofa, where still sat her cousin, who met her with a 
smile. 


“What freak was that, Delia?” asked she. 


“Oh! | ‘found | was not in the mood for singing, so finished with something 
else,” said the young lady, carelessly; and from that moment, although 
the brilliancy of her wit, and the sparkling flow of her conversation were 
the life of the whole party, Percival could not gain one moment's especial 
attention, not even so much as a look; nor could he continue in any 
manner to express the regret he really felt at having made so mortifying a 
blunder. Mr. Westerfeldt’s carriage came for the young ladies at ten 
o'clock, and Percival handing them in, was just beginning a low-toned 
apology to her whose hand ho lingeringly clasped, when it was 
interrupted by, 


“Oh! | beg your pardon, Mr. Percival, but will you be so kind as to say to 
Miss Percival that | will bring her that book tomorrow.” 


“Certainly. At what hour shall | tell her?” 


“| can hardly say. Rosamond, at what hour shall wc call upon Miss 
Percival tomorrow?” 


“About twelve, | think.” 


“Yes; or, perhaps, a little later—at almost any time between eleven and 
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six; but she must not stay in a moment on our account, must she, 
Rosamond? We can leave the book, you know.” 


“Certainly. Pray, beg your aunt not to alter her engagements in the least 
on our account, cousin Walton,” said Miss Thorne; and Walton 


gratefully wished it had been Delia who called him cousin so sweetly. 


“Poor little thing!” thought he, as the carriage drove away. “How her sister 
extinguishes her. She might be quite attractive by herself; but when one 
sees that splendid Delia, he cannot remember poor, little Rose.” 


And Rose, nestling into the corner of the carriage, was making much the 
same mental remark to herself, while a few unbidden tears forced 
themselves into her pathetic gray eyes, and quietly rolled down her 
cheeks. 


“You are tired, poor little Rosamond,” said Delia, as she noticed the 
movement, but not the tears. “That formal Miss Percival was too much 
for you, was she not?” 

“Oh, nol | liked her exceedingly.” 

“Really? And how do you like your cousin?” 

“Very well, | believe. He is handsome, is he not?” 

“Well enough. | do not admire blonde men. Do you know he was so 
stupid as to mistake me for Miss Thorne, the heiress, and his 


kinswoman?” 


“| do not think it stupid. You look much more like it than | do, and talk and 
act it yet more than you look it.” 


“You mean that | am too forward, and forget my position; forget my 
doubtful, or disgraceful birth, my poverty, and the fact that | am only your 
companion, not equal-” 


“Oh, hush! hush, Delia! You have no right to speak so; it is most cruel, 
most unjust, both to me and to my father, who was also your adopted 
father, and treated you, both in his life and in his death, as his own child.” 


“Well, well, Rosamond, we won't quarrel again over that. | am sorry if | 
have injured your feelings; but mine were cruelly hurt tonight as | read 
the look of consternation upon that splendid puppy’s face, when he 
discovered that he had been paying court to the poor dependent, instead 
of his wealthy kinswoman.” 


“You wrong my cousin, and you are not in a happy humor tonight, Delia,” 
began Rosamond, coldly; but was stopped by Delia, who, breaking into 
a. passion of tears, threw herself upon the floor of the carriage, her head 
in Rosamond’s lap, and there sobbed out the bitterness aroused in her 
morbidly sensitive feelings by Percival’s most unfortunate mistake. 


Rosamond soothed her tenderly, but thoughtfully. Already the shadow of 
coming sorrow and perplexity darkened her heart, and gave her a feeling 
of undefined uneasiness. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two weeks later, a handsome, open carriage, drawn by a pair of 
powerful black horses, rolled over the leafy and secluded road leading 
from the little town of Glynn to the estate of Bartram’s Holme. Its 
occupants were Miss Percival, the two Miss Thornes, and Capt. Royal 
Page, a gentleman whom Walton Percival had invited at the last 
moment, to be company for his aunt, as he mischievously remarked, 
much to Miss Matilda’s indignation, although, as she hesitatingly added, 
Capt. Page was a very estimable gentleman, and not ill- looking for his 
time of life, which might be about fifty. Percival, himself, sat upon the 
driver's seat, beside a shrewd, hard-featured Scotch-Yankee coachman, 
Ichabod Macpherson by name, who had been for many years a retainer 
of the Percival family, sometimes in one capacity, and sometimes in 
another. Sitting half turned upon the seat, so that his arm rested upon the 
back of the adjoining one, in close proximity to Rosamond’s shoulder, 
while he faced Delia, who sat with Miss Matilda upon the back seat, 
Walton Percival was repeating such particulars of his late aunt’s mode of 
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life, as he had picked up from the talkative landlord of the village inn, 
where they had just dined. 


“It seems,” said he, “that she lived absolutely alone, with an old woman 
as servant. Such small supplies as they needed were carried to them by 
a lad from a neighboring farm, who called every morning for orders. He 
saw sometimes an old woman, and sometimes two, until one morning 
the one who came to the door to take in his marketing, remarked, 


“My mistress is dead. Send a woman. 


“The boy, frightened out of his wits, ran headlong home, and his father 
and mother went immediately over to the ‘great house, as they call it, and 
there, to be sure, lay Miss Bartram ready dressed for the grave, with her 
old servant sitting at her feet. They brought a doctor, and a coroner, who 
decided that she had died from natural causes, a sort of general decay, | 
should imagine: and so she was buried. The old woman still remains in 
the house, and | suppose we must let her remain.” 


“Certainly, poor thing! | dare say she has no other home,” replied aunt 
Matilda. 


“| wonder how long she has lived there,” said Rosamond. 


"| have always heard that Mrs. Bartram had an old servant with her, and | 
dare say this is the same one she retained when she dismissed all the 
others and closed her house,” said aunt Matilda, glancing uneasily at 
Rosamond, who, pale and still, looked at the bare, wide fields they were 
skirting, and said nothing. 


“This must be the place—turn in at this gateway, Ichabod,” said Mr. 
Percival, pointing to a gap between two high posts ornamented with 
carved wooden urns at the top. 


“You are ingenious to have discovered a gateway at all, Mr. Percival, ” 
said Delia Thorne, laughing, as they rolled over a little bridge, and up a 
long avenue of elms, so untrimmed and luxuriant that their branches 
swept into the carriage as it passed. 
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“A happy instinct,” replied Walton, gayly. “But see, here we have a view 
of the house. | did not suppose it was so large.” 


Every one eagerly looked as he pointed, and saw a massive, square 
building, three stories in height, and built like most American houses of 
its age, however important, of the wood so abundant in a new country. It 
was painted of a dark-gray color, even the four tall chimfieys presenting 
the same sombre tint, which seemed deepened, rather than relieved, by 
the dark- green blinds closed over nearly every window. A row of 
Lombardy poplars stood mournful sentinels before the principal entrance, 
and weeping-willows waved at the side. Overgrown shrubs and vines 
crowded and clambered upon the old house, as if striving to hide its stern 
decay, and rank grasses lay tangled and matted upon the untrodden 
terrace, to which a flight of shallow steps of red sandstone led from the 
carriage-way. Between two of these steps a willow shoot had forced its 
way, and with the slow persistence of its soft and flexible growth had 
gradually upheaved the upper stone, until the whole was shaken and 
disarranged. Pointing at it as the carriage slowly passed, Delia murmured 
in Rosamond’s ear, 


“See! That is what you gentle little creatures do.” 


“An iron bar would have done it much more quickly, and with less harm 
to itself,” replied Rosamond, with a meaning smile. 


“Am | iron? | wish | were,” replied Delia; and just then Walton Percival 
opened the carriage-door, and gave his hand first to his aunt. 


“We have to content ourselves with the side entrance,” said he. “Mine 
host warned me that the front door opened to no one. Even my aunt’s 
funeral-train passed out at the side entrance.” 


“Don't talk of funerals any more, please,” said Rosamond, nervously, as 
her cousin helped her from the carriage. “Everything is so lugubrious 
here—even the sky is gray.” 


“Some gray things are very pretty—eyes, for instance,” said Walton, 
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gayly; and Rosamond raised the gray eyes gravely to his face, then 
dropped them without a smile. 


“She has never forgiven my selecting Delia as Miss Thorne,” thought 
Walton, as he followed his aunt up the steps to the porched door, where 
she was already knocking. 


“Do you hear any one within?” asked she. 


“Hush! Yes—don't you?” replied Miss Matilda, bending her ear to catch 
the feeble and hesitating steps which came slowly down the passage 
within. An uncertain hand withdrew the bolts and raised the latch, and 
then the door swinging slowly open, showed the upright figure of an old 
woman, her white and solemn face seamed with wrinkles, from among 
which looked two stern, sad eyes, dark and sombre as the gray old 
house, and forming a vivid contrast with the white hair folded away 
beneath a close muslin cap. Without greeting of any sort, this strange 
figure stood there mute and motionless as the sphynx, until Walton 
Percival, politely uncovering, said, in his pleasant voice, 


“You, | presume, are Mrs. Bartram’s old companion and friend, of whom | 
have often heard. | am her nephew, Mr. Percival, and this is my aunt, 
Miss Percival. Will you show us to a sitting-room?” 


“My name is Nancy. Come this ‘way,” And with no farther greeting, the 
old woman led the way through a small lobby to a lofty, dark parlor, its 
walls wainscoted with native wood, its floor spread with an antique 
Turkey carpet, its two wide windows opening upon the tangled shrubbery 
at the eastern side of the house. The one cheerful thing in the room was 
a fire, built of maple-logs in the great cavernous chimney. 


“Ah! this is comfortable!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, going toward it; and 
then turning to look at the old woman, who stood beside the door, waiting 
until the rest of the party should enter 


“It was very kind of you to make us a fire’,-' said she, pleasantly, “the 
evenings are still quite chilly. Our servants and baggage will be here 
presently; and, perhaps, you will be so kind as to show us to our rooms, 
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and see about some tea. We are all very tired.” 


With no reply, save a nod of the head, the old woman passed through 
the room, and out of a door at the further end. 


“| suppose we are to follow, my dears,” remarked Miss Matilda, with a 
scared smile; and passing through the door, the ladies found themselves 
in along, dark hall, the bowed front door at one end, and at the other a 
flight of stairs, starting from the center of the hall and dividing near the 
top into two branches, each of which led to a gallery running round the 
hall, and giving entrance to the chambers. At the front of the hall both 
galleries ended in a deep bay-window extending over the front door. A 
similar one at the back of the house overlooked the old orchard and 
flower-garden, and was reached by a short flight of steps starting from 
the same landing as the gallery-stairs; but as the dark, outside blinds 
were closed over both windows, the hall remained in dense shadow. 


“Ugh!” said Delia, shuddering. “This is frightful, is it not?” 


“Do you think so?” replied Rose, casting eager glances down the 
galleries, and into the dim recesses of the side corridors as they passed 
along. “ | like it; there seems so much romance and mystery about the 
house. | shall soend much of my time in exploring these dark passages 
and closed rooms.” 


As she said these words, the old woman, who preceded the party, 
paused, with her hand upon the latch of a door, and fixing her stern, dark 
eyes upon the young girl’s joyous face, said, impressively, 


“You had better not do it, Miss; there’s them that uses these rooms that 
you wouldn't like to meet.” 


“What! Is the place haunted?” asked Rosamond, with breathless 
interest, while Miss Matilda, deadly pale, clung to the carved balustrade 
of the gallery for support, and Delia fixed her dark eyes upon the old 
woman with half-contemptuous, half-wondering attention. But Nancy 
heeded none of them; throwing open the door, she turned to Miss 
Percival with the brief remark, 


“That’s for you!” 


Aunt Matilda obediently entered, and the others looked into the chamber 
with some curiosity; it was large, dark, hung with old- fashioned green 
moreen window and bed-curtains, and was enlivened by some old family 
portraits, painted in the stiff and sombre style of the last century. Aunt 
Matilda looked forlornly about her, then turned to the old housekeeper. 


“Does anybody sleep near me? | am a little timid in a strange place.” 


“This next room is for the young man; and there can be another bed put 
in it. for the gentleman you have brought with you. They sleep in there,” 
replied Nancy, pointing to the door which they had just passed. 


“lam glad my nephew is close at hand,” murmured Miss Matilda. “And 
where will the young ladies be?” 


“The other front room is for Miss Thorne— which is she?” asked Nancy, 
surveying the two girls from head to foot. 


“lam Miss Thorne, and this is my sister. Miss Delia Thorne,” said 
Rosamond, gently; “and we shall prefer sleeping together—we are 
accustomed to it.” 


“Your sister! | didn’t know John Thorne had more than one child,” replied 
the old woman, staring at Delia, who flushed an angry red, while 
Rosamond hastily said, 


“My adopted sister—my father’s adopted child.” , 


“That is different. Yes, | Know all about that,” muttered Nancy, dryly; and 
proceeding along the gallery and past the deep recess of the oriel- 
window, she opened the door of a large, front chamber, answering in 
position to that assigned to Miss Percival. The furniture was, however, 
lighter in style, the hangings of a gay- flowered, although old-fashioned, 
chintz, and a few bits of bright china scattered here and there, some 
colored engravings against the wall, and a vase of flowers upon the 
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dressing- table, gave the apartment an air of cheerfulness and welcome 
which the other entirely lacked. 


“This is the pleasantest room | have yet seen in the house,” said 
Rosamond, surveying it with pleasure. “And you would rather share it 
with me than to sleep by yourself, would you not, Delia?” 


“She will have to,” harshly interposed Nancy, before Delia could reply; 
“there is no other, except servants’ rooms.” 


“In this great house!” exclaimed Delia, rather haughtily. “Why, who sleeps 
in the fourth room on this floor, the one answering in position to Mr. 
Percival’s?” 


“| do. | always did; and Mrs. Bartram left it in her will that | should always 
have that room, and what is in it, for my own,” replied Nancy, doggedly. 


“And the third story?” asked Delia. 
“That is not used at all—it is not safe,” replied Nancy, in the same tone. 
“Where do the servants sleep, then?” 


“In the wing-chambers, over the kitchen and laundry. The entry between 
my chamber and this leads to that part of the house,” replied the old 
woman, and opening a door, she showed a dark and narrow passage 
bounding that side of the room, and finished at the lower end by a green- 
baize door. 


“You may go and look at the servants’ rooms if you choose,” said she, 
harshly. 


“Come, then, Mrs. Bluebeard,” replied Rosamond, gayly; and then the 
two tripped down the passage, and throwing open the green door, and a 
heary wooden one behind it, found themselves in a large, half-finished 
chamber, with a servants’ stair-case coming up at one side, and a door 
at the further end. Crossing the room, Nancy opened the door, and 
showed a short passage, with doors at either side. 
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“These are the servants’ rooms, and this unfinished chamber is the 
laundry drying-room,” said she, briefly; and the two girls,after glancing 
about them a little, were glad to return to their own warm and cheerful 
apartment. 


Leaving them there, old Nancy went down the back stairs, muttering 
something about tea, and the trouble of visitors. 


“What a cross-grained old creature,” remarked Delia, looking into the 
mirror, and taking off her hat. “She evidently intends to rule us all as she 
did her late mistress.” 


“Yes,” replied Rosamond, absently. “Do look at this wardrobe, Delia.” 


“Wardrobe? Why, yes, that is curious.” And Delia examined with interest 
the massive structure, built of rich, dark mahogany, and mounted with 
brass mouldings, which occupied one corner of the room. The front was 
divided into four doors, two meeting in the middle, and two more at the 
side of them, denoting three compartments; but those doors were not 
only locked, but the keyholes were covered with' wax, sealed with a crest 
and the initials A. B. It was this circumstance which had drawn forth 
Rosamond’s exclamation of surprise. Delia looked, and suddenly said, 


“| suppose this is the wardrobe you are to inherit if you stay hero the 
three months out, Rosamond; and it is sealed, so that you shall not pick 
the locks and help yourself to the treasure before it is lawfully yours.” 


“ They need not have taken so much trouble; of course, | should not have 
pryed into anything which was purposely kept from me,” said Rosamond, 
rather indignantly; and Delia, laughing, returned to the mirror. 


“ Shouldn't you? Well, | am more curious; and | would give sixpence at 
this very moment for a chance of ransacking that grim old wardrobe.” 


“So would | give sixpence; but | oould not pick locks, or break seals, or 
abuse confidence,” replied Rose. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Thb next morning broke cloudlessly, and the rising sun, streaming 
through the open window into Rosamond’s eyes, roused her from her 
light slumbers, and drew her from the bed to the window, where she 
beheld a view so lovely and so attractive that, making a hasty toilet, she 
stole quietly from the room and the house, and finding her way to the 
overgrown and tangled shrubbery, and through that to the garden, ghe 
paced up and down, inhaling the fragrance of the early blossoms, 
admiring the fresh, young verdure, and listening with delight to the songs 
of the birds, who crowded the mystic old trees, and welcomed the 
summer and the morning with fullest-throated praise. 


Suddenly, in rounding a thicket of rose- trees, she encountered Mr. 
Percival, walking slowly along, his hands behind him, and his head 
bowed in deep thought. At sight of his cousin he hesitated a moment, 
then turned and walked along beside her. 


‘| was thinking of you,” said he, abruptly, “and wondering why you dislike 


me. 


“A modest wonder! You had thought no one could fail to like you, then,” 
replied Rosamond. 


“Your sarcasm, and your scornful carelessness, only prove my 
accusation correct. You do dislike me, cousin,” said Percival. 


“Do |? Well, then, why do |?” 


“Nay, that is for you to tell,” said Percival, earnestly; but Rosamond lightly 
answered, 


“No, you shall be special pWader, advocate, judge, jury, and all, in this 
case.” 


“And the accused does not care enough for the accusation even to 


plead, ‘Not guilty,” said Percival. 
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“The accusation is so fanciful that it is not worth pleading for or against,” 
replied Rosamond, in the same careless tone she had hitherto used. 
Percival did not reply for some moments, but at last he said, 


“| wish you would be my friend and cousin; | want one very much, 
especially today.” 


“And why especially today?” 


“| have a confidence to make, and you are the person to whom | wish to 
make it—or | shall make it to no one.” 


“A confidence? And why to me, Mr. Percival?” 


“Don't say Mr. Percival, Rosamond. We are, at least, cousins, and you 
should call me by my name.” 


“Well, then, cousin Walton, why to me?” 


“Because you are the only suitable person. My aunt Matilda would be 
frightened out of her senses; your sister, | could not tell her; and as for 
Capt. Page, it does not in the least concern him, and you would not wish 
that he should know it.” 


“You have at last aroused my curiosity,” said Rosamond, raising her 
lovely gray eyes curiously to his face, “and now you must gratify it.” 


“Last night, after you had all retired, | sat reading,” he began, “and | 
became so interested that | did not think of the time until the failure of my 
lamp suggested that it must be growing late—a suspicion confirmed by 
my watch, which showed the quarter past one. The fire had long been 
dead, and the glimmer which showed the hands of my watch was the 
expiring effort of the lamp, so that | was left in total darkness. | groped 
upon the mantle- shelf for a candle, or even a match, but found none, 
and was presently satisfied that | could expect no help from the sense of 
sight in making my way up stairs. Leaving the library, | navigated the 
length of the great hall with tolerable success, and reached the foot of 
the stair-case. You remember that there is a window about half-way up, 
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with a short flight of steps leading to it, and a seat beneath it.” 
“Yes, | remember that.” 


“And you remember that the blinds of that window are closed, for you or 
Delia remarked upon the sombre shadow of the hall. ” 


“Yes, | remember that also.” 


“Well, Rosamond, as | went up that staircase, and reached the landing, | 
saw a woman standing in the window recess just at the top of the short 
flight of steps—saw her as distinctly as | now see you.” 


“Saw her by what light?” inquired Rosamond, incredulously. 


“| do not know. | understand your tone, and | cannot combat its doubt, 
except by the simple assertion of my perfect sanity and truthfulness. A 
moment before, the darkness of the place had been so intense that | 
could not discern the position of the stairs, or even see my own hand as | 
held it up before me, and yet, when | raised my eyes, | beheld this 
woman ’s face, figure, dress, as distinctly as | now see yours, and, were | 
an artist, could reproduce them with the most minute distinctness.” 


“| must believe you, cousin, when you speak so earnestly,” said 
Rosamond, more gently. “What sort of woman was she?” 


“Young, not more than five-and-twenty, slight in figure, and—lI will not say 
what | thought of her face, Rosamond, for it was yours.” 


“Mine!” 


“Yes, precisely. So cqmpletely yours that | supposed it to be you, and 
spoke your name. No answer came, but the eyes of the apparition, for | 
new call it Buch, fixed themselves upon mine so mournfully, and so 
earnestly, that | sorung up the stairs to the window, fully impressed with 
the belief that you had met with some terrible misfortune, and were 
imploring me for help, or redress. As | reached the top of the stairs, the 
figure retreated to the depth of the bay-window, and then gliding around 
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the side, and down the stairs, turned upon the landing, and looking back 
at me with those terribly imploring eyes, seemed waiting for me to follow. 


“| What is it? What shall | do? Rosamond, is it you? | exclaimed, for the 
first time beginning to doubt your bodily presence. Still there was no 
reply; but the figure, gliding swiftly up the remaining stairs leading to the 
gallery, paused at the entrance of the passage between your room and 
that used by the old housekeeper. Half shrinking, yet unable to turn back, 
| followed. At the door of your chamber it paused, and extending both 
hands with a caressing motion, seemed to hesitate as if about to enter, 
but finally kept on, and disappeared through the green door at the end of 
the entry. | followed as fast as | could, but on arriving at the door found it 
fastened upon my side by a strong brass hook. | opened it, and the 
wooden one which it screened, and found myself in utter darkness, the 
mysterious light that had hitherto led me having totally disappeared. After 
waiting for a moment without seeing or hearing anything, | closed the two 
doors, hooked the inner one, and felt my way to my own chamber, where 
| slept for a few fours; but rising with the first daylight, returned to the spot 
where | had lost sight of the figure upon the preceding night. | found the 
door fastened as | had left it, and opening both, passed through into a 
large, unfinished chamber, with a stair-case in one corner, apparently 
connecting with the kitchen region...” 


“| have seen that room,” interposed Rose; “the servants’ rooms lie 
beyond it, and it is possible-” 


“ That | mistook some Bridget, or Katy, or Molly, for my cousin 
Rosamond?” asked Per- cival, ironically. “Nor was | dreaming, as, 
perhaps, you will next suggest, for, close beside the door, in the 
unfinished room, | picked up this.” And Mr. Pereival showed a 
handkerchief marked with his own name. 


Rosamond examined, and returned it thoughtfully. 
“And she looked like me?” said she. 


“Almost exactly, except for the fashion of the hair, which was worn 
flowing down the back in a great rippling mass of shining curls.” 
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“Do you remember the dress?” 


“Perfectly, for it was very peculiar, the material being silk, which rustled 
and crackled as it moved, as if very thick and stiff; in color it was white, 
embroidered or brocaded with a running pattern of moss rose-buds. It 
was cut square upon the neck, and had sleeves ending at the elbows, 
with deep lace ruffles. At the bosom was a bow of soft-blue ribbon, with a 
few lilies-of-the-valley knotted in it.” 


“The dress is that of fifty years ago.” 
“Is it? That surprises me.” 


“Yes; and |, of course, have nothing of the sort in my wardrobe. Cousin 
Walton, tell me, once for all, are you actually serious? Did this really 
happen, and are not you jesting with my simplicity?” 


“| feel a little hurt at such a question, Miss Thorne. | should be incapable 
of so ungentle- manly and puerile a jest, and-” 


“Forgive my doubt,” interrupted Rosamond, hastily. “ But it is all so 
strange!” 


“Excessively strange!” assented Walton, his brow clearing immediately. 
“| cannot wonder at your incredulity. Now the reason | have told the story 
to you is, that from the close resemblance of the apparition to yourself, | 
cannot but believe that its visit referred in some manner to yon, and it is 
with you | wish to consult upon the use that shall be made of it” 


“ The use?” 


“Yes; these things mean something, although it is not possible for us at 
present to understand what; and | do not hesitate to say that | believe the 
appearance | saw last night was a supernatural one, and made itself 
visible to us for a purpose. What that purpose is we are now to attempt to 
discover.” 
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“Do you expect to see it again?” 


“ How can | tell? But, yes, | do so expect, for, as yet, it has affected 
nothing; and | have just said | believe it comes with a purpose. Will you 
help me discover it?” 


“Yes, certainly, if | can, and if it is really something worth serious 
attention.” 


“Still a little incredulous, | see; but wait,” replied Percival, with a smile. 
“Now, how are we to contrive the matter. Will you watch with me 
tonight?” 


“How can | without speaking to your aunt, or... It would be so odd,” 
suggested Rosamond, blushing a little, and smiling more. 


“Would it? Well, will you wait in your own room until | call you? | will tap 
gently on the door at a little after twelve.” 


“ |—I hardly like to make such an arrangement,” stammered Rosamond, 
confused. 


“ Remember that | am your cousin, and that this is a matter in which we 
are only involved, as seeking the explanation of strange phenomena. ” 


“Yes, but... Well, | will meet you on the stair-case at a little after twelve. 
You need not call me, for | shall not go to sleep before that.” 


“Thank you, Rosamond, both for your consent, and for the sacrifice of the 
young ladylike scruples, which came near negativing it. You are a 
sensible girl!” 


And taking his cousin’s hand in his, Mt. Percival playfully kissed it; then 
putting it under his arm, turned to retrace their steps. In doing so they 
came face to face with Delia, who, forcing a smile, which could not quite 
cover the frown upon her face, exclaimed, 


“What, romancing so early in the morning? They say that breakfast is 
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ready, and | am sent to call you.” 


(to be continued). 
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